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The presence of so large a family of brothers and sisters meant
a wide circle of friends. There were constantly young people of
different ages in the house, and Mr. and Mrs. Isaacs were always
delighted to see those of whom they did not for some good reason
disapprove. Sunday evenings in particular were an occasion for
open house, but a stranger had to be quick of tongue and thick
of skin to protect himself against the mass attack of family wit.
Most of the children were extraordinarily quick and apt at
repartee and not too particular in refraining from personalities.
They would chaff each other with great cheerfulness and real
humour, but they preferred the presence of an outsider to act as
a whetstone to the sharpness of their tongues. Even if he sat
defensively silent, he was at least an audience and they were
content to play for his benefit.

After supper there would generally be whist or nap for the
elder people, games regarded by the younger with ill-concealed
contempt. Mr. and Mrs. Isaacs were both confirmed card players,
a taste which they shared with Mrs. Isaacs' parents, old Mr. and
Mrs. Davis, to whose house by long custom they always went
once a week for a game. Play in that circle was apt to be con-
versational and at times acrimonious, and the lot of peace-maker
was hard. It is related that on one occasion the host, in an opti-
mistic effort to preserve decorum, said firmly, as the party took
their places at the table :

"Now, to-night we won't play with any remarks," whereupon
a stout, elderly lady, rising in indignation from her seat, cried :

"Oh ! won't you ! then you won't play with 'Enery Marks's
ma!" and flounced hotly from the room.

But cards were by no means their only or their main resource.
Music played an immense part in their daily lives. Night after
night they would sing passages from the Italian operas, with a
preference for Rigoletto and a leaning towards the quartettes.
Mrs* Isaacs played the accompaniments and sang contralto. Mr.
Isaacs, who knew no note of music but had a natural voice of
real beauty and an astonishingly accurate ear, was the tenor. His
btother Henry and his wife, who lived only a few doors away,
made up the full complement. Henry had as a young man been
trained for the career of a singer and in the course of his training
had met and married his wife, who was then already appearing
professionally upon concert platforms. Fortunately Nature had
made him a bass and her a soprano, so that the quartette was
complete. Nor was it only the elder generation to whom music
made an appeal. Frances and Nellie, the two eldest daughters,
were both gold medallists of the London Academy of Music, the